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NECROLOGY. 

AUGUSTUS CHAPMAN MERRIAM. + 

Early in July 1894, Augustus Chapman Merriam, Professor of Greek 
Archaeology and Epigraphy in Columbia College, sailed from this 
country with the intention of spending his Sabbatical year abroad in 
study and research in connection with his favorite topics of Greek art 
and archaeology. The summer, autumn and early winter were passed 
in England and upon the Continent, and it was not until December 
25th that he reached Athens. During a visit to the Acropolis, on the 
following day, he contracted a severe cold, which clung to him most 
persistently ; but, despite this fact, at the first public meeting of the 
American School, on Friday, January 11th, he read a paper on Dr. 
Halbherr's recent explorations in Crete. The succeeding Tuesday, 
upon his return from a second visit to the Acropolis, he was stricken 
down with pneumonia; and four days later, on January 19th, he 
passed away. 

Dr. Merriam was born at Locust Grove, Lewis County, New York, 
in 1843, and received his final preparation for college at the Columbia 
Grammar School. In 1862 he entered Columbia College, and four 
years later was graduated at the head of his class. He went imme- 
diately to the West, but the following year he returned to take the 
position of instructor at the Columbia Grammar School. In 1868 he 
was appointed tutor of Greek and Latin at Columbia College, an office 
which he held until 1876, when he was relieved of all Latin work and 
was enabled to devote himself entirely to Greek. In 1879 Hamilton 
College conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, and in 1880 he was promoted to the position of adjunct professor 
of the Greek. language and literature in his Alma Mater. About this 
time he began to turn his attention more particularly to Greek archae- 
ology and epigraphy, and commenced those studies which, before his 
death, had gained for him the distinction of being the foremost 
authority on these subjects in America. In 1887-1888 he was director 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and his admin- 
istration was signalized by successful excavations at Sicyon and at 
Dionyso, those at the latter place being of especial importance inas- 
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much as they settled conclusively the much disputed question of the 
site of the deme, Icaria, the birthplace of Thespis. In 1888, upon the 
death of President Barnard, Professor Henry Drisler was made acting 
president of the college, and Dr. Merriam, accordingly, became virtu- 
ally the head of the Greek department. Two years later, in 1890, 
although he still continued his work in Greek language and literature, 
he was appointed to the newly created chair of Greek archaeology and 
epigraphy, a position which he held until the time of his death. He 
was president of the American Philological Association from 1886 to 
1887, and of the New York Society of the Archaeological Institute of 
America from 1891 to 1894. He was for a number of years a member 
of the Committee of the School of Classical Studies at Athens, and 
from 1888 to 1894 acted as chairman of the Committee on Publication 
of that body. 

Among his more important publications, beside his editions of the 
Phseacian Episode of the Odyssey and of the sixth and seventh books 
of Herodotus, both excellent text-books and both noticeable for the 
scholarly thoroughness of treatment and the independence of judgment 
which were so characteristic of the man, may be mentioned " The 
Greek and Latin Inscriptions on the Obelisk Crab in New York," 
"Aesculapius as revealed in Inscriptions," " Telegraphing among the 
Ancients," and "The Law Code of Gortyna." The latter, which was 
published shortly after the discovery of Halbherr and Fabricius, is an 
exhaustive treatise upon this famous document and ranks deservedly 
among the best commentaries that have been written concerning it. 
To these should be added his three recently published essays, "A 
Bronze of Polyclitan Affinities in the Metropolitan Museum," ''Geryon 
in Cyprus," and " Hercules, Hydra, and Crab," which all bear witness 
to his artistic sense and to his extensive acquaintance with Greek art. 

As a teacher Dr. Merriam at once commanded the respect of his 
scholars by his courteous bearing, his simple and unaffected dignity, 
his absolute impartiality, and his ripe and accurate scholarship. But,, 
more than this, he rarely failed to arouse and stimulate their interest, 
for to him the classics never served as a mere basis for syntactical 
drill. Not that any essential point of syntax was ever neglected, but 
his pupils were made to comprehend that accuracy in this field was 
but a necessary stepping-stone to higher and to better things. His 
thoughtful criticisms kept vividly before his scholars the eloquence 
and literary beauty of the authors under discussion, and his extensive 
knowledge of art and of epigraphy was constantly employed to 
illumine every allusion and to quicken into new life the masterpieces 
of the ancients. Ever quick to sympathize and slow to censure, he 
yet did not form friendships easily, but, once he had become your 
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friend, he never faltered. He followed the subsequent careers of many 
former pupils with never failing interest, and the hearty good will 
with which he greeted them as fellow workers in his own field, won . 
for him the love of many who had long respected and admired him 
for his high ideals and his scholarly abilities. 

As a scholar, Dr. Mefriam belonged to an almost ideal type, com- 
bining as he did the receptivity and progressiveness of the American 
with the conservatism of the English. No theory was ever rejected by 
him merely because it was new or its author hitherto unknown, 
nor was any hypothesis, however dazzling or however eminent the 
authority from which it emanated, ever accepted without a careful 
examination of the facts. He was a man of decided opinions, yet 
without the faintest touch of dogmatism; ever ready to defend his 
convictions, but never unnecessarily forcing them upon any one. In 
his love of accuracy and in the patience necessary to its attainment 
he resembled a German. For him no research was too arduous, no 
amount of labor too great to be undertaken, if it but gave promise of 
leading to the establishment of a fact or the elucidation of a principle. 
He possessed in fine to a remarkable degree that " infinite capacity for 
taking pains," which, if we may believe Carlyle, is identical with 
genius, and with this he united the sensibility to all that is beautiful and 
the delicate grace of expression which are such prominent character- 
istics of the French mind. 

" He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again." 

Clarence H. Young. 
Columbia College, May 7th, 1895. 



